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NOTE. 


This  Difcourfe  was  prepared  in  compliance  with  a  Refolution  passed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Clergy  of  this  Diocefe,  held  in  Chrift  Church,  on  the 
26th  of  July  laft.  In  confultation  with  the  Clergy,  it  was  deemed  belt  to 
defer  its  delivery  until  the  General  Convention  of  the  Proteftant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  should  meet  in  October.  During  its  selfion  the  following 
aCtion  was  taken  by  the  Lower  Houfe  : 

Rev.  D.  H.  Buel,  of  Vermont,  alked  leave  to  introduce  a  resolution, 
which  would  require  no  debate,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  by  the  Houfe  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies,  That  we  have 
learned  with  great  satisfaction  that  a  sermon,  commemorative  of  the 
late  Bilhop  of  the  Diocefe  in  which  we  are  aflembled,  is  to  be  preached 
on  Thurfday  evening  next,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Stevens,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  Clergymen  and  Laity  of  the  Diocefe  of  Pennlylvania ; 
that  this  Houfe  hereby  expreffes  its  defire  to  attend  on  that  occafion, 
and  participate  in  paying  refpeCt  to  the  memory  of  that  great  and  ex¬ 
cellent  Bilhop,  whofe  removal  from  this  Diocefe  over  which  he  lately 
prefided  with  diftinguifhed  ability  and  zeal,  in  common  with  the  Dio¬ 
cefe  and  our  whole  Church,  we  sincerely  mourn. 

The  refolution  was  adopted  unanimoufly. 

A  refolution  of  similar  import  was  palled  by  the  Houfe  of  Bifhops. 
Hence  the  delivery  of  the  Difcourfe  before  the  General  Convention. 


DISCOURSE. 


It  is  no  easy  talk  to  write  a  discourse  com¬ 
memorative  of  a  man  of  great  thoughts  and  great 
deeds.  It  is  impolTible  to  reproduce  either,  and 
equally  so,  to  trace  out  those  thoughts,  as  they 
bodied  themselves  forth  into  acts  and  principles, 
and  those  deeds,  as  they  shaped  and  moulded  men 
and  minds  through  far-reaching  lines  of  human 
influence. 

Hence  the  most  elaborate  biography  can  give 
but  a  meagre  synopfis  of  the  real  life,  and  the  dis¬ 
course  of  an  hour,  can  only  permit  us  to  view  the 
grand  divifions  and  elevated  peaks  of  such  a  noble 
character. 

Yet  as  the  map  of  the  school  boy  gives  us  a 
general  outline  of  the  great  globe  which  we  in¬ 
habit,  so  the  humble  lketch  of  the  preacher  may 
enable  us  to  get  some  good  idea  of  the  life  of  a 
great  man.  Yet  even  when  done  in  the  belt 
manner,  it  is  only  a  map  of  the  mere  surface  of 
his  character  —  the  outlide  of  the  man  —  it  cannot 
tell  us  what  is  within,  the  real,  inner,  hidden  life 
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of  the  soul.  This,  no  biographer  can  write;  it  is 
known  to  God  alone.  And  thus  we  come  to  see, 
the  more  we  refledt  upon  it,  how  very  little  we 
can  tell  of  what  a  great  man  has  thought  and 
done.  We  can  give  dates,  we  can  state  fadts,  we 
can  draw  inferences,  but  we  cannot  give  results, 
for  those  results  Rretch  away  into  the  future,  be¬ 
yond  the  ken  or  reach  of  mortal  minds. 

Conscious  of  my  inability,  therefore,  to  grasp 
and  portray  the  charadter  of  our  beloved  Bishop, 
I  shall  only  attempt  to  lketch  the  contour  lines  of 
his  life,  and  leave  to  other  and  abler  hands,  the 
more  elaborate  biography  which  his  work  de¬ 
mands,  and  which  the  Church  so  anxiously  craves. 

H  e  was  horn  in  1800,  in  the  town  of  Beekman, 
now  La  Grange,  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York, 
about  twelve  miles  eaft  of  the  Hudson  River. 
H  e  was  the  lixth  child  of  Joseph  Potter,  whose 
ancestors  emigrated  from  England,  and  settled 
at  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Illand,  between  the  years 
1640  and  1660.  The  family  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  second  only  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  which  has  produced  two  brothers,  who 
were  Bishops;  and  what  is  more  remarkable  Rill, 
in  each  case  the  elder  brother  was  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  younger  Bishop  of  New 
York.  After  pursuing  his  preliminary  studies  at 
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Poughkeepfie,  he  entered  Union  College,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  where  he  graduated,  in  1 8 1 8,  with  the 
honors  of  his  class.  His  student  life  had  been  a 
success,  for  he  won  the  prize  of  college  ambition, 
the  Valedictory  Oration  at  Commencement. 

It  was  the  foreshadowing  of  his  future  success 
in  the  nobler  competitions  of  mature  life. 

How  much  his  college  appreciated  his  talents, 
is  evident  from  the  faCt  that,  the  next  year  he  was 
requested  to  take  the  polition  of  Tutor;  and  he 
had  scarcely  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  man¬ 
hood,  when  the  Trustees  elected  him  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Thus, 
like  Edward  Everett,  he  became  a  Professor  the 
same  year  he  became  of  age;  instances  alike  of 
rare  abilities  early  matured,  and  successfully  sus¬ 
tained  through  life.  But  his  mind  was  not  given 
up  to  the  mere  attractions  of  letters  and  science. 
He  had  become  interested  in  the  question  of  his 
soul’s  salvation,  and  not  having  been  baptized  in 
infancy,  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
that  rite  after  he  had  graduated,  and  received  it  in 
St.  Peter’s  Church  in  this  city.  Here,  also,  in 
Chrift  Church,  he  received,  by  the  hands  of  Bishop 
White,  the  Apostolic  rite  of  confirmation,  kneel¬ 
ing  for  that  benediction  at  the  same  chancel 
where,  more  than  twenty  years  after,  he  knelt  to 
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receive  the  laying  on  of  hands  which  consecrated 
him  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  where, 
twenty  years  later  still,  his  coffined  remains  were 
laid  to  receive  the  burial  honors  of  a  sorrowing 
Diocese. 

H  aving  thus  united  himself  with  the  Church 
of  Chrift,  he  further  resolved  to  enter  its  sacred 
ministry,  feeling  that  he  could  truly  say  that  he 
was  called  to  it  by  the  HolyGholt.  For  a  while 
he  pursued  his  studies  here  with  the  late  Dr.  S.  H. 
Turner,  under  direction  of  Bishop  White,  but 
when  recalled  to  college  duties  in  Schenectady  as 
a  Tutor,  he  continued  them  there,  and  in  due  time 
was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Hobart,  and 
Priest  by  Bishop  Brownell.  The  same  year  in 
which  he  was  ordered  Priest,  he  was  married  to 
Sarah  Maria,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eli- 
phalet  Nott,  Prelident  of  Union  College,  a  lady 
whose  personal  loveliness,  accomplished  mind,  and 
noble  self-sacrificing  spirit,  made  her  a  blessing  to 
his  heart  and  house.  And  now  the  youthful  Pro¬ 
fessor  and  the  youthful  Priest  stands  before  us  in 
his  home  filled  with  love’s  sunshine;  in  his  aca¬ 
demic  department,  girded  for  work ;  and  in  the 
pulpit,  holding  forth  as  a  torch-bearer  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  the  word  of  life.  He  stands  before  us  with 
a  tall,  erect  figure,  with  features  which  the  soul, 
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that  great  sculptor  of  the  human  face,  was  fast 
chiselling  into  lineaments  of  thought  and  strength, 
indicating  by  his  whole  bearing  an  undeveloped 
greatness  which  time  would  soon  manifest  to  the 
world.  The  relations  into  which,  by  his  college 
duties  and  domestic  ties  he  was  brought  with  Dr. 
Nott,  were  of  great  service  to  him  in  shaping  his 
manners  and  his  studies.  Bishop  Brownell,  also  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Nott,  and  an  alumnus  of  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  declared  on  one  occasion  “that  he  owed 
more  to  Dr.  Nott  than  to  any  other  man.”  Bishop 
Potter  felt  the  same,  and  his  daily  contact  with 
the  bland  and  courteous  president,  shed  over  him  a 
softening  and  a  rehning  influence  which  did  much 
to  mould  his  character,  and  to  guide  his  life.  In 
one  of  the  last  letters  the  Bishop  ever  wrote,  per¬ 
haps  the  last,  dated  “Acapulco,”  he  sent  his  re¬ 
membrances  to  President  Nott  in  these  words: 
“My  best  wishes  and  prayers  will  follow  him 
who  has  been  to  me  now  for  fifty  years  the 
wisest  of  counsellors,  and  for  forty-five  the  kind¬ 
est  and  most  indulgent  of  fathers.”  That  vener¬ 
able  man  yet  lives,  known,  honored,  revered  as 
the  oldest  and  the  noblest  instructor  of  youth  on 
this  continent;  and  his  two  thousand  literary  sons, 
numbering  among  them  five  Bishops  of  the 
Church,  and  Statesmen,  Professional  men,  Heroes 
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and  Civilians  of  the  highest  grade,  could  they 
speak  to  us  from  the  land  of  the  dead,  as  well  as 
the  land  of  the  living,  would  unite  in  one  filial 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  name  “clarum  et  ven- 
erabile  nomen”  Eliphalet  Nott. 

So  diligently  had  Professor  Potter  cultivated  his 
naturally  strong  powers,  and  so  marked  was  he 
already  as  a  rising  man,  that  when  Hobart  Col¬ 
lege  needed  a  President,  he,  though  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  was  offered  the  responsible  and 
honorable  post,  which,  however,  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  decline. 

The  next  year,  another  call  from  an  opposite 
quarter,  under  widely  different  circumltances,  was 
pressed  upon  him,  by  an  invitation  from  the  Ves¬ 
try  of  St.  Paul’s,  Boston,  to  become  the  Redtor  of 
that  young  but  then  struggling  Parish.  This, 
after  deep  deliberation,  he  accepted,  and  tore 
himself  away  from  his  loved  academic  shades,  to 
discharge  the  more  responsible  and  varied  duties 
of  a  Parish  Priest. 

There  is  a  pleasing  history  connected  with  his 
entrance  upon  the  rectorship  of  that  Parish.  He 
was  instituted  by  Bishop  Griswold  August  29, 
1826,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop 
Hobart;  twenty-five  of  the  clergy,  beside  the  two 
Bishops,  were  present.  This  was  the  first  time 


Bishop  Griswold  ever  used  the  “Institution  office 
and  the  visit  of  Bishop  Hobart  to  Boston,  where 
he  received  most  respectful  attentions,  gave,  as 
Dr.  Stone  well  says,  “  a  practical  demonstration  to 
the  Church  that  ‘  the  golden  chain  of  brother¬ 
hood’  between  our  Bishops  was  still  strong  in  the 
link  where  most  fears  had  been  felt  that  it  would 
be  broken.” 

It  was  an  auspicious  beginning  of  a  bright  but 
brief  miniftry  in  his  first  and  only  Parifh.  In  the 
call  to  Boston  he  recognized  the  voice  of  God, 
and  he  obeyed,  though  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  do¬ 
mestic  comfort  and  personal  gratification ;  but 
with  the  whole-hearted  resolve  to  labor  earnestly 
for  Christ  and  His  Church.  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
to  which  he  was  called,  was  a  Parish  embracing 
some  of  the  most  cultivated  and  wealthy  members 
of  our  Church  ;  but  under  its  first  Rector  troubles 
had  arisen  that  nearly  wrecked  alike  Priest  and 
Parish.  It  was  while  the  underground  swell  of 
the  late  storm  was  still  moaning  and  surging,  that 
Professor  Potter  began  his  labors  in  Boston.  Ris¬ 
ing  above  all  factions  and  cliques,  heralding  with 
a  manly  voice  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  working  as 
a  wise  shepherd  in  all  his  pastoral  relations,  the 
disturbed  Parish  soon  became  calm ;  and  unity, 
quietness,  strength  and  prosperity  was  the  result. 


The  church  was  filled  —  the  influence  of  his 
preaching  was  felt  far  outside  the  walls  of  St. 
Paul’s;  —  his  learning,  Christian  zeal  and  sound 
doctrine  arrested  attention,  and  won  for  him  the 
commendation  of  those,  whose  theology  did  not 
square  with  his ;  and  who,  while  they  disliked  the 
Church  as  an  intruder  on  Puritan  soil,  honored 
the  Priest  who  taught  at  her  altars.  It  was  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day  on  the  Church  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  when  Mr.  Potter  from  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Paul’s  wielded  a  power,  which,  save  perhaps  in 
the  solitary  instance  of  the  meek,  holy  and  lovely 
Griswold,  had  never  before  been  exercised  in  that 
State.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  when  a  mere 
boy,  that  my  mother,  then  a  member  of  a  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  the  city  of  Boston,  permit¬ 
ted  me  to  go  one  Christmas  day  to  St.  Paul’s.  I 
was  drawn  there  by  a  desire  to  see  the  church 
dressed  in  living  Christmas  green,  and  to  hear 
what  I  had  been  told  was  strange  music  for  the 
House  of  God.  I  went  with  all  a  boy’s  curiosity, 
I  listened  with  open  ears,  a  new  and  peculiar  sen¬ 
sation  took  possession  of  me,  I  had  never  before 
beheld  the  service  —  it  was  all  new,  striking  and 
attractive.  That  was  my  first  introduction  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  ;  that  the  first  time  that  I  saw 
or  heard  Bishop  Potter.  How  strange  the  com- 
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bination  of  events  that  drew  us  both  away  from 
Boston,  that  kept  us  a  thousand  miles  apart  for 
years,  and  then  brought  me  to  his  side  again,  first 
as  a  filial  Presbyter,  then  -as  his  Assistant,  and  now, 
alas !  the  chariot  has  come  between  us  and  borne 
him  aloft,  and  left  me  with  the  mantle  of  the  as¬ 
cended  Father.  Would  to  God  that  I  might 
have  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit ! 

That  which  had  prevented  his  accepting  the 
call  to  St.  George’s,  Schenectady,  when  a  student, 
now  interposed  to  break  up  his  happy  relations 
with  St.  Paul’s.  His  health  gave  way  under  the 
continued  influences  of  climate  and  labor,  and 
yielding  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Dr.  Nott 
and  the  friends  of  Union  College,  he  resigned  his 
rectorship  and  returned  to  the  professor’s  chair  in 
1831  ;  taking  this  time  the  department  of  Moral 
Philosophy;  and  he  was  shortly  elected  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college.  His  removal  from  Boston 
did  not,  however,  separate  him  from  the  affections 
of  the  people  there,  for  such  was  the  deep  impres¬ 
sion  made  in  New  England  by  his  five  years’  min¬ 
istry,  that  when  the  subject  of  electing  an  Assistant 
Bishop  to  Bishop  Griswold  was  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  January,  1838,  by  the  then  Eastern  Dio¬ 
cese,  at  the  first  ballot  Dr.  Potter  had  21  votes 
and  Dr.  J.  S.  Stone  14.  Dr.  Stone  having  with- 


drawn  his  name,  Dr,  Potter  received  the  whole 
number  of  clerical  votes,  31  ;  and  34  out  of  35 
lay  votes.  Difficulties  arose  in  consummating 
this  election,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  Eastern  Diocese,  made  up  as  it  was  of  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island,  a  federation  of  Dioceses  whose 
central  bond  of  union  was  chiefly  Bishop  Gris¬ 
wold.  To  obviate  the  difficulties  incident  to  this 
ecclesiastical  confederation,  a  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  Massachusetts  was  called  to  meet  in 
June  the  same  year,  1838,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  an  Assistant  Bishop  who  should  succeed 
Bishop  Griswold  only  as  the  Diocesan  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  his  address  to  this  Convention  Bish¬ 
op  Griswold  thus  alludes  to  the  nomination  made 
by  the  Eastern  Diocese  the  preceding  January: 
“  The  Rev.  Brother  who  was  nominated  by  the 
adjourned  Convention,  you  need  not  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  is  one  whose  character  for  piety,  learning, 
talent  and  good  morals,  stands  as  high  in  all  our 
churches  throughout  the  country  as  that  of  any 
one  who  can  he  named.”  By  this  Convention  he 
was  elected  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  by  20  out  of 
25  votes,  and  by  all  the  lay  ballots  Assistant  Bish¬ 
op  of  Massachusets.  At  this  time  he  was  absent 
in  Europe;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  election. 
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though  it  had  in  the  meantime  received  the  full 
sanction  of  the  General  Convention,  he  declined 
the  high  honor,  feeling  that  his  more  appropriate 
sphere  was  in  the  circle  of  his  collegiate  duties. 
Previously  to  his  election  in  Massachusetts,  over¬ 
tures  had  been  made  to  him  by  responsible  persons 
to  permit  his  name  to  be  presented  to  the  new  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Western  New  York,  with  every  reasonable 
assurance  that  he  would  be  elected  its  first  Bishop ; 
but  he  deliberately  refused  the  use  of  his  name, 
and  thus  twice  in  one  year  he  said  “  nolo  episco- 
pari,”  with  an  emphasis  and  under  circumstances 
which  showed  that  it  was  the  true  sentiment  of 
his  mind. 

Though  this  decision  was  then  at  variance  with 
the  judgment  of  the  Church  throughout  the  land, 
yet  we,  brethren  of  Pennsylvania,  have  lived  to  re¬ 
joice  in  the  wisdom  of  his  conclusion,  and  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  his  hesitancy  to  wear  so  early,  the 
robes  of  the  Episcopate. 

The  seven  following  years  were  devoted  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  duties  of  his  office  —  the 
principal  burden  of  governing  the  college  resting 
on  him  as  Vice-President,  in  consequence  of  the 
age  of  Dr.  Nott.  Each  year  saw  him  growing  in 
intellectual  stature,  and  his  mind  more  and  more 
girded  about  and  compacted  with  strength  and 
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culture.  They  were  to  him  ripening  years  — 
fruitful  years  —  fruitful  in  their  ingathering  of 
knowledge  —  fruitful  in  the  outgoings  of  effort  in 
various  departments  of  morals,  religion,  science 
and  literature.  Year  by  year  he  rose  higher  and 
higher  above  his  college  horizon,  and  farther  and 
farther  were  his  attainments  seen  and  known. 
His  reputation  was  fast  becoming  national,  and 
men  looked  to  him  as  one  of  the  recognized 
leaders  of  the  American  mind. 

In  1845  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  sought  to 
supply  its  vacant  Episcopate.  The  Convention 
met  in  May  of  that  year  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  trial  and  solemnity.  Names  of  distin¬ 
guished  persons  were  put  in  nomination  for  the 
Bishopric  ;  but  the  fourth  day  of  the  session  had 
arrived  and  no  one  had  been  elected  by  both 
orders.  At  this  juncture,  when  all  hopes  of  unit¬ 
ing  the  clergy  and  laity  on  any  of  the  names  be¬ 
fore  them  seemed  gone,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Suddards 
presented  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter, 
D.D.  It  was  a  nomination  which  at  once  arrested 
attention,  and  turned  the  mind  of  the  Convention 
to  one  who  seemed,  as  if  by  common  consent,  to 
he  the  right  man  in  the  present  emergency.  On 
the  first  ballot  after  his  nomination  the  clergy 
elected  him  by  a  vote  of  41  out  of  77.  When 


his  name  was  presented  to  the  Laity,  they  con¬ 
firmed  the  choice  by  an  unanimous  vote.  It  was 
to  the  Convention  a  great  deliverance  from  im¬ 
pending  danger,  and  it  was  hailed  by  all  as  an 
answer  to  the  earnest  prayer  which  had  been  of¬ 
fered  to  God  to  give  the  Diocese  a  chief  pastor 
who  should  duly  execute  the  office  of  a  Bishop  to 
the  edifying  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  honor,  and 
praise,  and  glory  of  God.  The  choice  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  was  everywhere  hailed  by  Churchmen  as  the 
choice  of  God,  and  the  result  has  proved  that  it 
was  so. 

To  him  the  election  was  a  sore  trial.  He  could 
not  but  see  in  it  the  hand  of  God  pointing  by  the 
index  finger  of  His  providence,  to  the  path  in 
which  he  should  walk,  but  at  the  same  time  it  up¬ 
rooted  his  long  established  home  in  Schenectady; 
it  broke  up  his  academic  studies  and  duties;  it  tore 
him  away  from  the  venerable  President  Nott,  to 
whom  he  was  as  a  tongue  and  a  hand  in  all  col¬ 
lege  government;  it  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  that  institution  that  it  would  long  remain 
under  the  nurturing  care  of  Professor  Potter  as  the 
foremost  man  for  the  place;  and  it  called  him  to 
a  distant  field,  placed  him  in  a  new  sphere,  brought 
around  him  new  men,  new  duties,  and  new  respon¬ 
sibilities. 
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The  parting  of  Dr.  Potter  from  his  cherished 
college  was  a  marked  and  thrilling  scene.  In  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial 
anniversary  of  Union  College,  Professor  Potter  was 
appointed  one  of  the  two  orators  for  the  occasion. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  his  preparation  for  this  duty 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania 
appeared  at  his  door,  to  solicit  his  acceptance  of 
the  Episcopate  to  which  he  had  been  elected. 
Having  accepted  it,  he  remained  in  Schenectady 
to  discharge  this  obligation  to  his  Alma  Mater  be¬ 
fore  he  bid  her  a  formal  farewell. 

The  semi-centennial  day  occurred  on  the  22d 
July,  1845,  and  hundreds  of  the  Alumni  gathered 
to  the  anniversary,  and  filed  the  Church  to  its 
utmost  capacity. 

The  orator  appointed  to  represent  the  first  classes 
of  the  College,  (the  Rev.  Jos.  Sweetman,  of  the 
class  of  179 7,)  delivered  an  interesting  address,  full 
of  reminiscences  of  the  infancy  and  early  youth  of 
the  Institution.  It  was  followed  by  an  ode,  com¬ 
posed  by  Alfred  B.  Street,  of  the  class  of  1841,  after 
which  Dr.  Potter  rose  and  pronounced  his  grand 
oration.  It  was  a  profound  discussion  of  what  the 
College  had  done,  and  what  a  College  could  do, 
and  should  do.  It  cannot  be  read  over  now,  with¬ 
out  kindling  the  mind  into  a  glow  with  its  fervid 
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enthusiasm,  and  elevating  it  by  its  profound  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  audience  listened  with  rapt  attention 
as  “he  delineated  with  the  power  of  a  painter’s 
hand,  with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  all  Roman 
fame,  the  mission  of  the  College.”  (Speech  of 
Bishop  Doane  at  dinner.)  In  the  conclusion  of 
his  oration,  he  thus  delicately  alludes  to  his  pecu¬ 
liar  position. 

“H  e  came  here,  it  is  now  nearly  thirty  years 
hence.  Like  hundreds  who  hear  his  voice,  he  has 
since  buried  most  of  those  towards  whom  his  heart 
then  beat  most  tenderly.  The  images  of  others, 
the  loved  and  lost,  will  come  up  at  such  a  time, 
and  mingle  with  the  new  faces  and  new  forms  that 
throng  around  us.  He  came  a  stranger,  but  he 
found  a  home.  He  came  poor  in  the  world’s 
gopds,  and  poorer  still  in  the  wisdom  that  passeth 
riches;  but  he  found  knowledge,  employment,  and 
the  benignant  light  ol  Christ’s  religion.  He  found 
a  treasure,  which  shone  tor  years  the  light  of  his 
dwelling,  and  which,  though  it  has  been  called  to 
brighter  and  more  congenial  worlds,  has  left  behind 
it  remembrances,  and  influences,  which  can  never 
perish.  Here  he  has  spent  the  best  years,  and  here, 
perhaps,  he  has  applied  the  most  useful  energies  of 
his  life.  This  peaceful  scenery,  this  unsurpassed 
landscape,  these  halls  for  prayer  and  recitation, 
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these  fond  associations,  this  treasured  dust,  he 
leaves  with  pangs  which  they  only  can  know,  who 
know  what  it  is  to  part  with  home,  and  friends, 
and  loved  pursuits,  when  the  morn  of  life  is  past. 
He  goes,  leaving  behind  him  those  towards  whom 
his  deepest  affections  must  ever  turn.  He  goes, 
sorrowing  that  he  has  not  served  our  common 
mother  better  in  years  -  that  are  past;  sorrowing 
that  he  has  not  some  worthy  offering  of  his  grati¬ 
tude  and  love  to  lay  on  her  altars  to-day.”  His 
closing  sentence  was  a  prayer  for  the  success  of  the 
college;  and  in  it,  he  gathered  up  the  yearnings  of 
his  struggling  heart,  and  uttered  them  with  deepest 
fervor  amidst  the  almost  breathless  stillness  of  a 
spell-bound  audience.  That  day  wherein  he  won 
such  renown  for  himself,  hv  this  noble  effort,  sev- 
ered  his  connection  with  that  Institution;  hence¬ 
forth  he  was  ours,  and  he  prepared  himself  to  enter 
upon  the  untried  and  solemn  responsibility  of  the 
Bishopric. 

His  consecration  took  place  in  Christ  Church, 
in  this  city,  on  September  23d,  1845.  ^  was  a 

day  and  a  scene  of  intense  interest  to  the  Diocese 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  Presiding  Bishop,  the  ven¬ 
erable  Bishop  Chase,  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  Bish¬ 
ops  Brownell,  of  Connecticut,  Hopkins,  of  Vermont, 
Doane,  of  New  Jersey,  McCoskry,  of  Michigan, 
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Lee,  of  Delaware,  and  Freeman,  of  Arkansas,  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  consecration.  The  sermon,  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  learned  and  forcible  one,  on  Episcopal 
government,  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  other  services  were  in  unison  with  the 
grand  occasion,  and  gave  peculiar  pleasure  to  the 
concourse  which  thronged  that  ancient  Church, 
rich  with  memories  of  Washington,  and  of  White. 

Of  the  many  consecrations  held  in  that  vener¬ 
able  building,  not  one  has  given  greater  satisfaction, 
or  been  productive  of  more  blessing  to  the  Diocese, 
than  that  of  Bishop  Potter.  The  sad  breach  which 
had  been  made  in  the  Episcopate  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  now  repaired,  and  the  clergy  and  laity  tendered 
to  their  new  Father  in  God  their  united  fealty  and 
affection.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  full 
the  state  of  things  here  at  the  time  he  entered 
upon  his  holy  duties.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
Church  had  been  humbled  in  the  eyes  of  the 
,  world,  had  been  agitated  with  contending  parties, 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  influences  of  the  Tracta- 
rian  movement  in  England,  and  in  various  ways 
was  almost  as  a  vineyard  unhedged,  unpruned,  un¬ 
guarded,  needing  a  wise  husbandman  to  dress  it 
and  till  it  for  the  Lord  of  the  Vineyard.  The 
sending  to  this  Diocese  of  such  a  Bishop,  at  such 
a  time,  was  the  wise  and  loving  gift  of  God,  and 
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twenty  years  of  service  have  enabled  us  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  wisdom  of  the  gift,  and  adore  its  giver, 
for  he  came,  he  said,  “to  be  a  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  not  to  be  the  Bishop  of  a  party  in 
the  Church.” 

His  first  official  act  was  done  the  day  following 
his  solemn  investiture  with  his  high  office,  when 
he  consecrated  the  new  Church  of  the  Nativity, 
Spring  Garden. 

Five  days  after,  he  started  on  a  visitation  to  the 
extreme  Northwestern  part  of  his  Diocese.  He 
held  his  first  confirmation  in  St.  Paul’s,  Erie,  Dr. 
Bennet  being  the  one  on  whom  he  first  laid  his 
hands.  Flis  first  ordination  was  in  Christ  Church, 
Brownsville,  when  he  admitted  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Cowell,  the  minister  of  the  Church,  to  the  Priest¬ 
hood.  The  first  candidate  whom  he  ordained 
Deacon,  was  the  Rev.  Breed  Bachelder,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia,  on  28th  of 
November.  So  diligent  was  he  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  that,  before  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Convention,  in  May,  he  had  visited  every  parish  in 
his  Diocese  but  two,  everywhere  hailed  with  de¬ 
light,  everywhere  giving  pleasure,  everywhere  im¬ 
parting  blessing. 

His  first  meeting  with  his  Convention  was  one 
of  marked  interest,  and  he  delivered  to  the  Clergy 
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and  Laity  the  first  of  that  series  of  annual  addresses 
which  then,  and  each  year  since,  until  laid  aside 
by  sickness,  showed  not  only  the  greatness  and 
toilsomeness  of  his  work,  but  embodied  wise  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  sound  principles  of  action  or  of  duty, 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  gave  direction  and  tone 
to  the  whole  working  force  of  the  Diocese.  Time 
would  fail  me  to  take  you,  year  by  year,  through 
his  Episcopate,  and  present  you  the  record  of  his 
labors,  travels  and  sacrifices  for  Christ  and  His 
Church.  He  adjusted  himself  so  admirably  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  discharged  them  with  such 
dignity  and  skill,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been 
born  a  Bishop.  He  filled  all  the  demands  of  his 
office,  and  by  his  prudence,  ability,  and  wide- 
reaching  plans  of  action,  he  magnified  that  office 
in  the  sight  of  all  men. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  Episcopate  he  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  Convocation  system;  by  calling  together 
the  Clergy  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  and 
subsequently  in  the  North-eastern  part;  until  in  a 
few  years,  the  whole  Diocese  was  nearly  covered 
by  these  district  associations.  The  Bishop  saw  in 
them  an  admirable  means  of  promoting  ministerial 
unity,  and  sympathy,  and  support;  of  cultivating 
missionary  work;  of  overseeing  more  minutely 
than  he  could  large  districts;  and  of  consolidating 
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the  labors  of  the  clergy  with  more  compactness, 
and  stimulating  them  into  more  vigor  than  could 
be  done  by  any  other  means;  the  result  has  proved 
the  wisdom  of  his  views,  and  justified  most  of  his 
anticipations. 

In  the  Bishop’s  Fifth  Annual  Address,  in  1850, 
he  brought  before  the  Convention  a  scheme  which, 
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two  or  three  years  before,  had  been  working  in  his 
mind,  viz.,  a  Church  Hospital.  The  idea  origi¬ 
nated  with  Dr.  Caspar  Morris,  who  published  an 
earnest  appeal  for  such  an  Institution.  The  Bishop 
took  up  the  suggestion  with  great  relish,  as  it 
comported  with  his  broad  philanthropy,  and  he 
saw  in  it  a  proper  development  of  the  Church’s 
mission.  In  his  address,  the  Bishop  warmly  com¬ 
mends  “the  Hospital  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Philadelphia,”  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  it  “will  prove  the  first  of  a  series  of  Institutions 
contemplating  relief  for  different  forms”  of  human 
misery,  which  will  gradually  rise  under  the  same 
auspices.” 

That  very  year,  through  the  liberality  of  two 
ladies  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  who  generously 
gave  a  comfortable  house  and  grounds,  the  Hos¬ 
pital  began  its  work.  Ten  years  later,  the  Bishop 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  magnificent 
structure,  and  he  lived  to  see  it  recognized  by  the 
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City,  by  the  Church,  by  the  Government,  and  by 
the  most  eminent  medical  men  of  this  country  and 
of  England,  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  efficient 
Hospitals  in  the  United  States.  In  this  object  the 
Bishop  manifested  the  deepest  sympathy;  and  as  it 
gradually  took  shape,  and  developed  into  its  pres¬ 
ent  goodly  proportions,  diffusing  blessings  by 
means  of  its  wards,  and  its  dispensary,  and  its 
Chapel,  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  his 
great  heart  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  enabled  to 
open  this  Bethesda,  this  house  of  mercy  for  the 
sick  and  the  afflicted.  The  agency  of  the  Bishop 
in  this  work  is  thus  gracefully  acknowledged  by 
Dr.  Caspar  Morris,  in  an  address  delivered  by  him 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  in  May,  i860: 
“The  necessity  for  additional  Hospital  accommo¬ 
dation  has  long  been  a  subject  of  anxious  thought 
with  medical  men,  and  repeated  attempts  to  supply 
the  deficiency  have  been  made  by  several  of  them 
in  various  ways,  but  till  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Potter  became  the  foster  father  of  this  enterprise, 
and  it  was  adopted  as  the  child  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  it  was  apparently  doomed  to  a 
like  abortive  character  with  those  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  Sustained  by  his  earnest  and  faithful 
efforts,  it  has  progressed  to  a  point  at  which  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  promise  of  success.”  Yes,  it  has  become 
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a  success,  and  one  in  which  the  Diocese  will  ever 
recognize  the  hand  and  mind  of  its  wise  master- 
builder,  Bishop  Potter. 

In  1854  the  Bishop  brought  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion  in  his  annual  address,  the  subject  of  a  Training 
College,  “in  which  young  men  willing  to  conse¬ 
crate  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  fellow-men, 
and  filed  with  the  right  spirit,  might  be  prepared 
for  such  spheres  of  usefulness  as  on  trial  they  should 
be  found  best  fitted  for.”  The  next  year  he  again 
brought  the  subject  before  the  Convention,  and 
enlarged  somewhat  on  its  necessity  as  a  measure 
necessary,  not  merely  to  the  demands  of  the  State, 
but  to  meet  the  emergencies  arising  all  over  the 
land.  He  again  recurred  to  it  the  next  year,  stat¬ 
ing  that  “he  had  been  in  no  haste  to  press  the 
commencing  of  the  Institution,  not  doubting  that 
if  really  needed  and  approved  by  the  great  head  of 
the  Church,  the  way  would  in  time  be  opened.” 
The  germ  of  such  a  school  was  found  in  the  in¬ 
struction  given  to  some  of  his  candidates  for  orders 
hy  one  of  our  most  learned  and  faithful  Presbyters, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hare,  who  had  gradually  gathered 
around  him  a  class  of  students,  to  which  the  Bishop 
and  some  of  the  other  clergy  gave  a  portion  of  time 
and  care. 

At  this  juncture,  the  illness  of  the  Bishop  (com- 
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pelling  him  to  be  absent  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
his  subsequent  feeble  health  when  he  returned,) 
held  the  movement  back  from  further  develop¬ 
ment,  though  Dr.  Hare  kept  up  his  classes  with 
diligence  and  zeal.  In  1 8 6 1 ,  however,  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  for  which  the  Bishop  had  been  so 
long  looking  and  waiting,  opened  a  way  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  needed  steps  towards  the  establishment  of 
something  more  than  a  mere  Training  School,  and 
a  charter  was  obtained,  incorporating  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
Philadelphia. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  Theological  Semi¬ 
naries  has  an  Institution  so  speedily  been  put  in 
full  working  order,  with  such  liberal  endowments, 
and  such  ample  instrumentalities  of  present  and 
prospective  usefulness.  Bishop  Potter  bent  him¬ 
self  to  this  work  with  untiring  energy.  He 
planned,  in  conjunction  with  others,  its  curricu¬ 
lum  of  studies;  shaped  out  its  statutes  and  by-laws; 
sent  forth  his  almost  winged  letters  to  bear  his 
messages  asking  tor  help  or  counsel  far  and  wide; 
threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  personal  and  offi¬ 
cial  influence  into  the  measure,  and  more  than  any 
other,  laid  the  foundation,  moulded  the  structure, 
directed  the  equipment,  and  shaped  out  the  course 
of  this  noble  Institution.  His  long  experience  in 
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College  duties;  his  complete  mastery  of  the  great 
educational  problems  of  the  day;  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of 
expression  of  the  popular  mind;  his  thorough  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  high  duties  and  solemn  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  ministry  in  this  age,  this  land,  and 
this  Church,  qualified  him  to  lead  in  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  co-workers 
delighted  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  so  wise  and 
safe  a  guide.  The  Divinity  School  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  stands  near  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and 
the  Hospital  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
does  near  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  two  monu¬ 
ments  that  will  ever  bear  the  name  of  the  Bishop 
to  far  off  ages. 

I  alluded,  a  little  while  ago,  to  the  fact  that 
Bishop  Potter  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  leave 
his  Diocese  for  more  than  a  year.  It  was  a  pe¬ 
remptory,  hut  a  painful  duty.  Year  after  year  he 
had  worked  in  the  harness,  scarcely  ever  putting 
it  off  for  even  needed  relaxation,  keeping  all  the 
forces  of  his  mind  tense,  and  straining  his  powers  of 
physical  endurance  beyond  their  proper  range,  until 
even  his  stalwart  frame  and  manly  vigor  refused 
to  meet  the  draughts  drawn  upon  them  by  his  un¬ 
tiring  mind.  He  was  warned  to  pause  and  rest, 
but  he  did  not  heed  the  warning,  because  he  saw 
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no  immediate  danger,  and  hence  did  not  relax  in 
mental  or  physical  labors,  until  suddenly  God  laid 
his  finger  upon  him,  and  arrested  him  by  a  stroke 
in  the  midst  of  his  work,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  the  rest  which  he  had  so  long  denied 
to  himself. 

On  February  io,  1858,  in  Christ  Church, 
Greensburg — of  which  his  son  Henry  was  then 
Rector — the  Bishop  admitted  to  Deacon’s  Orders 
Professor  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Washington 
College.  The  wife  of  this  candidate  was  sick, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  return  to 
Pittsburgh  by  the  first  train  westward.  In  order 
to  facilitate  this,  Bishop  Potter  read  most  of  the 
service  himself,  and  preached  himself,  though 
he  had  intended  that  another  should  do  it.  “  His 
address,”  writes  his  son,  “  was  without  notes,  and 
of  uncommon  power  and  glow ;  but  before  it  was 
ended  I  saw  the  premonition  of  what  proved  to 
be  in  a  few  hours  an  attack  of  paralysis.  He  was 
able,  however,  to  complete  the  service,  though 
once  or  twice  he  faltered,  and  in  the  distribution 
of  the  elements,  slightly  stumbled.  During  the 
drive  from  the  church  to  my  house,  he  was  silent, 
and  went  at  once  to  his  room  and  laid  down. 
He  was  called  twice  before  he  was  aroused,  but 
at  length  went  down  to  dinner,  said  grace,  and 
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took  his  seat.  In  a  few  moments  he  became  very 
ill,  and  rising  and  excusing  himself  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  clergy,  with  singular  gentleness,  he  walked, 
or  rather  staggered,  with  my  assistance,  to  his 
room,  and  at  once  the  attack  was  on  him.  Medi¬ 
cal  aid  from  the  town  and  from  Pittsburgh  was  at 
once  summoned,  and  by  the  next  morning  he  had 
rallied.  In  a  week,  though  still  feeble,  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Philadelphia.  His  sickness  was 
an  exhibition  of  gentleness  and  patience,  which 
amazed  even  those  nearest  to  him.  Said  a  domestic 
who  was  much  about  his  bedside,  ‘  I  used  almost 
to  he  afraid  of  the  Bishop,  but  I  shall  always  love 
him  now,  he  was  so  gentle  and  grateful.’  He 
shrank  from  believing  that  his  attack  was  paraly¬ 
sis,  for  he  had  a  dread  of  living  on  after  his 
ability  to  work  was  gone,  and  he  preferred  to 
believe  that  what  had  assailed  him  was  apoplexy, 
which  commonly  terminates  soon  and  fatally.” 

It  was  a  great  mercy  that  though  he  was  in 
the  remote  section  of  his  Diocese,  the  disease 
arrested  him  not  among  strangers,  but  in  the 
family  of  a  beloved  son,  where  filial  love  and  ten¬ 
derness  could  at  once  minister  to  a  father’s  neces¬ 
sities.  His  friends  and  the  Diocese  urged  him  to 
lay  aside,  for  a  time,  his  duties,  and  go  to  Europe. 
He  did  so.  A  large  body  of  the  clergy  accom- 


panied  him  to  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  from 
this  port,  and  many  were  the  prayers  which  then 
and  afterwards  went  up  to  God  lor  the  health  and 
return  of  our  beloved  Diocesan. 

As  he  went  abroad  not  for  sight  seeing,  but 
for  rest  and  medical  care,  he  spent  most  of  the 
time  in  England,  at  Great  Malvern.  During  the 
Bishop’s  summer  sojourn  at  Malvern,  neither  the 
invigorating  air  nor  the  pure  water  of  that  resort, 
seemed  to  give  him  strength.  He  longed  to  be 
at  work  in  his  own  Diocese,  and  his  quiet  and 
retired  life  seemed  to  have  a  depressing  influence 
upon  his  spirit. 

A  visit  to  Oxford,  so  full  of  classic  and  sacred 
memories,  and  so  redolent  with  the  fragrance  of 
nearly  a  thousand  years  of  college  glories,  from  the 
cloistral  institutions  of  King  Alfred’s  day  to  ours, 
produced  quite  an  exhilarating  effect;  and  Com¬ 
memoration  Week,  with  its  gathered  throngs  and 
exciting  scenes,  was  passed  very  happily  in  the 
society  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Jeune,  then  Master 
of  Pembroke  College,  now  Bishop  of  Peterboro, 
the  venerable  Dr.  McBride,  Principal  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  Hall,  the  Rev.  John  Burgon,  whose  “  Plain 
Commentary”  is  so  prized  by  all  devout  minds, 
Dr.  Ackland,  who  accompanied  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  Physician  during  his  visit  to  this  country. 
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Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  the  well  known  writer  on 
Political  Economy,  and  many  others  of  equal  dis¬ 
tinction. 

A  few  weeks  sojourn  in  London  during  the 
session  of  Parliament,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  mingling  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  surrounded  him  with  kindness 
and  attention,  and  especially  did  he  enjoy  a  social 
visit  to  Lambeth  Palace  and  the  benignant  cour¬ 
tesies  of  Dr.  Sumner,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  deep  interest  which  the  Bishop  always  felt 
in  the  advancement  of  true  science,  led  him  to 
desire  to  be  present  at  the  British  Scientific  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  met  at  Leeds,  in  1858,  but  his 
health  prevented.  Before  he  left  England,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  invited  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Sir 
William  Brown,  in  Liverpool,  Earl  Russell  and 
Lord  Brougham,  and  to  take  part  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Society  for  Social  Science,  in  which 
these  noblemen  were  much  interested ;  and  there 
Bishop  Potter  delivered  a  speech  on  those  great 
questions  of  social  economics,  which  was  much 
admired  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  him. 

As  he  passed  through  Paris,  he  aided  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  there, 
then  struggling  into  being. 
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The  winter  he  passed  at  Pavls,  that  pleasant 
resort  of  invalids  in  the  South  of  France.  There, 
with  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  always  in 
view,  with  the  picturesque  scenes  around,  and 
exhilarated  by  the  clear  sky,  and  strengthening 
atmosphere,  he  passed  a  pleasant  winter,  occa¬ 
sionally  ministering  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  a 
crowded  and  attentive  audience. 

The  Bishop  spent  part  of  the  spring,  including 
Holy  Week,  in  Rome.  While  here,  he  held 
services  in  the  residence  of  our  Minister;  where, 
under  the  protection  of  our  flag,  one  could  wor¬ 
ship  undisturbed.  At  this  time,  also,  the  rite  of 
confirmation  was  administered  by  him  to  several 
English  and  American  persons. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Italian  war  compelled 
the  Bishop  to  hurry  back  to  Paris  to  rejoin  his 
family,  and  soon  after  he  took  passage  in  the 
steamship  Fulton,  and  was  brought  again  to  our 
shores. 

I  well  remember  how  disappointed  we  all  were 
when,  as  his  loving  sons  in  the  Church,  we  met. 
him  in  Christ  Church  in  this  city,  to  unite  with 
him  in  thanking  God  for  bringing  him  back 
to  our  midst,  in  beholding  his  faded  look  and 
shrunken  form. 

He  resumed  his  hold  of  the  helm  of  the 
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Diocese  with  all  his  skill  and  might,  but  the 
once  robust  Pilot  was  now  enfeebled,  and  an¬ 
other  stood  beside  him  to  do  his  bidding  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  Church,  to  assist  him  in  the  labors  of  the 
Episcopate.  That  excellent  Assistant  Bishop, 
Bishop  Bowman,  had  been  chosen  during  his 
absence  from  the  country,  in  1858,  by  a  Con¬ 
vention  to  which  Bishop  Potter  had  specially 
referred  the  election  of  an  Assistant,  and  the 
choice  so  happily  made  for  the  interests  of  the 
Diocese,  was  cordially  assented  to  by  Bishop 
Potter.  He  found  in  Bishop  Bowman  a  man 
of  eminent  goodness,  singular  modesty,  and  un¬ 
feigned  devotion  to  the  Church.  A  man  ready 
to  spend  and  be  spent,  faithful  in  all  things,  dili¬ 
gent  in  carrying  on  the  work  as  Bishop  Potter 
had  organized  and  shaped  it,  and  whose  gentle¬ 
manly  tone  and  Christian  character  and  zeal  made 
him  loved  and  honored  throughout  the  Diocese. 

Not  quite  three  years  did  the  Bishop  enjoy  this 
great  comfort,  when,  “in  the  fulness  of  apparent 
health,  and  enjoying  more  than  common  hopeful¬ 
ness  and  vivacity  of  spirit,”  he  was  arrested  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  his  visitations  by  the  Angel  of 
Death,  and  “was  not,  for  God  took  him.”  His 
dead  body  was  found  by  the  wayside,  his  released 
soul  had  without,  as  we  judge,  a  mortal  struggle, 
entered  the  paradise  of  God. 
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The  suddenness  of  the  blow  almost  stunned  the 
Diocese,  and  fell  with  heavy  force  on  Bishop  Pot¬ 
ter.  He  had  expected  that  he  would  have  been 
first  taken — God  had  ordered  it  otherwise.  In 
touching  language  the  Bishop  thus  alludes  to 
Bishop  Bowman  in  his  Address  to  the  Special  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Diocese,  called  to  elect  a  successor: 
“  I  mourn  him  as  a  friend  beloved,  as  an  associate 
honored.  May  God  sustain  us  under  his  great 
loss,  send  us  one  equally  unselfish  and  pure  to 
bear  his  office,  and  enable  each  of  us  in  our  walk 
and  conversation,  to  follow  him  as  he  followed 
Christ.” 

The  Convention  of  October  18,  1 86 1 ,  elected 
a  successor  to  the  Assistant  Bishop,  and  our  be¬ 
loved  Diocesan  again  had  one  to  lean  upon  and 
assist  him  in  his  great  labors.  The  relation  thus 
sustained  until  the  Bishop’s  death,  was  intimate 
and  cordial,  full  of  fatherly  wisdom  and  regard  on 
his  part ;  full  of  filial  reverence  and  confidence  on 
the  part  of  him  who  stood  beside  him,  and  who 
felt  happy  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  so  great  a 
Bishop  in  so  good  a  work.  And  now  but  little 
more  than  three  years  of  this  united  work  was 
permitted  us,  when  a  fresh  attack  of  disease  com¬ 
pelled  the  Bishop  to  seek  relief  from  duty  and 
restoration  to  health  by  a  long  voyage  at  sea. 
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On  the  30th  of  March  last,  (leaving  the  Dio¬ 
cese  by  a  special  commission  in  charge  of  his 
Assistant),  he  sailed  from  New  York  for  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  in¬ 
vited  him  to  be  their  guest  on  board  the  Colo¬ 
rado,  which  they  were  then  sending  around  South 
America  to  take  her  place  in  the  line  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Special  arrangements  were  made 
lor  the  comfort  of  himself  and  party.  The 
few  passengers  which  she  took  out  were  all  the 
guests  of  the  Company,  and  among  them  was 
the  distinguished  Agassiz,  who,  with  a  party  of 
scientific  men,  was  going  to  Brazil  to  prosecute 
their  zoological  studies  in  that  life-teeming  re¬ 
gion.  With  such  interesting  fellow-passengers, 
in  such  a  new  and  staunch  steamer,  fitted  up  with 
taste,  and  bound  on  so  interesting  a  voyage,  there 
was  everything  to  promise  pleasure  and  inspire 
hope. 

After  being  detained  two  days  in  the  bay  of 
New  York  by  a  storm,  the  vessel  finally  passed 
the  Narrows  on  the  morning  of  April  1st,  and 
started  on  her  southern  voyage.  The  next  day 
was  Sunday,  and  the  Bishop  began  those  Sunday 
services  in  the  great  saloon,  which  were  never 
interrupted  during  the  voyage.  He  preached  to 
the  gathered  passengers  and  officers  and  crew. 
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from  the  Epistle  for  the  day,  the  fifth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  which  set  forth  Christ  as  our  High  Priest 
entering  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us.  Ever  after  it  was  his 
custom  to  hold  service  once  each  Sunday,  and 
always  to  address  the  congregation  from  the  Epis¬ 
tle  or  Gospel  for  the  day.  These  addresses  were 
extemporaneous,  but  were  re-called,  and  their 
heads  written  out  the  day  after,  and  a  perusal  of 
these  briefs,  shows  that  his  mind  was  not  only 
vigorous  and  poised  as  ever,  but  that  it  took  a 
•stronger  grasp  of  the  great  truths  of  spiritual 
life,  and  that  he  was  being  drawn  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  Christ. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  alter  a  sermon  on  the  great 
fact  which  the  day  commemorates,  he  administered 
the  Holy  Communion  in  his  state-room  to  the 
few  who  united  with  him  in  the  Holy  Eucharist; 
and  great  was  his  delight  when,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Professor  Agassiz  came  for¬ 
ward  and  knelt  at  the  table  as  an  humble  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  memorials  of  the  death  of  his  Saviour 
Christ. 

During  the  vessel’s  stay  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  he  reached  on  the  21st  of  April,  the 
Bishop  visited  most  of  the  objects  of  interest  to 
strangers  in  that  attractive  city.  He  preached  in 
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the  English  Chapel,  partook  of  the  profusely  ten¬ 
dered  hospitalities  of  the  residents,  made  excur¬ 
sions  on  horse-back  up  the  Coscovado  and  up  the 
Tejuco  Mountains,  and  by  the  Dom  Pedro  Rail 
Road  into  the  interior,  and  thus  filled  his  mind 
with  the  marvellously  grand  and  striking  scenery 
of  the  finest  bay  in  the  world.  He  was  also  in¬ 
vited  to  a  private  interview  with  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  by  whom,  he  says  in  his  journal,  “  he  was 
graciously  received,  and  detained  in  private  con¬ 
versation  for  an  hcur.”  He  came  away  quite  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  bearing  and  character  of  his 
Majesty,  whom  he  thought  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  liberal-minded  men  of  the  day. 
In  a  few  days  the  Emperor  returned  his  visit  on 
board  the  Colorado,  and  spent  some  time  on 
board  examining  the  noble  vessel,  and  partaking 
of  a  collation  in  the  saloon. 

The  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  he  entered 
on  the  20th  of  May,  opened  to  him  bold  and 
unrivalled  scenery :  it  was,  as  he  expresses  it, 
“  wild  and  wierd-like  and  unique.”  Indeed, 
shortly  after  he  left  New  York,  we  find  in  his 
brief  journal  evidences  of  his  love  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  sublime,  which  was  all  about  him,  such 
as  the  gorgeous  sunset,  the  peculiar  cloud,  group¬ 
ing  of  the  tropics,  the  aurora-australis,  with  its 
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blue  and  rose  tints  radiating  from  the  southern 
sky,  the  swell  and  dash  and  phosphorescence  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  bright  constellations  which 
hung  over  the  Antarctic  ;  but  when  he  got  within 
the  Straits  he  enjoyed  more  than  ever  the  unsur¬ 
passed  magnificence  of  the  region. 

I  well  know  the  character  of  that  Patagonian 
peninsula  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Tierra  del 
Fuego  on  the  other;  and  on  my  memory  are  still 
photographed  the  broad  estuaries,  the  isolated 
peaks,  the  beetling  cliffs,  the  towering  and  splin¬ 
tered  Andes,  broken  into  thousands  of  fissures, 
chasms  and  islands  in  the  great  convulsion  which 
tore  off  the  end  of  the  great  spinal  column  of 
South  America,  and  casting  off  the  island  of  fire, 
poured  together  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  through  the  jagged  and  uneven  fissure,  in 
a  wild  and  turbulent  union. 

Passing  out  of  these  Straits,  he  entered  into  the 
Pacific,  and  coasted  up  the  west  shores  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  until  the  Colorado,  on  the  6th  of  June, 
cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Calao,  the  port  of  the 
City  of  Lima.  Here  Bishop  Potter  heard  for  the 
first  time  of  the  wonderful  events  which  had  tran¬ 
spired  in  the  United  States  since  his  departure, 
more  than  three  months  before.  The  last  great 
battles  of  the  rebellion,  the  surrender  of  the  Con- 
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federate  troops,  the  virtual  ending  of  the  war,  and 
the  foul  murder  of  the  President.  While  he  had 
been  quietly  sailing  over  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
events  had  transpired  at  which  the  world  stood 
aghast — a  century  of  ordinary  life  was  condensed 
into  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

The  assassination  of  the  President  specially  bore 
upon  his  mind,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  the 
reception  of  the  sad  news,  (Trinity  Sunday),  he 
preached  upon  it  a  sermon,  which,  judging  from 
the  mere  notes  of  it,  which  have  been  preserved, 
was  one  ol  his  greatest  homiletic  efforts. 

On  the  i  2th  of  June  the  Colorado  anchored  in 
Panama  bay.  He  was  immediately  informed  that 
arrangements  had  been  made,  in  anticipation  of 
his  coming,  for  the  consecration,  on  June  15th,  of 
the  new  church  which  had  been  built  at  Aspin- 
wall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Isthmus.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  expense  and  fatigue  which  the  ride 
across  the  Isthmus,  and  the  duty  at  Aspinwall 
would  require,  he  readily  yielded  to  the  request, 
and  on  the  14th  he  made  the  trip,  reaching  Aspin¬ 
wall  by  a  special  train  at  6  p.m. 

The  next  day,  attended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saul, 
the  English  resident  missionary  at  Panama,  he 
consecrated  the  first  American  Episcopal  Church 
in  Central  America.  His  text  was  from  the 
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me  up.”  During  the  service  he  confirmed  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saul,  who  was  thus  the 
last  person  to  receive  that  apostolic  rite  from  his 
hands.  He  entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  ser¬ 
vices — was  animated  and  fervent  in  his  sermon — 
was  pleased  with  the  church  and  its  bright  pros¬ 
pects,  and  altogether  enjoyed  his  visit  and  was  by 
all  parties  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and  con¬ 
sideration.  He  returned  to  Panama  the  same 
afternoon,  and  at  7  o’clock  was  again  on  board  the 
Colorado.  He  did  not  complain  of  over-fatigue, 
but  felt  the  overpowering  heat  very  much. 

The  next  day  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and 
with  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  future,  and  de¬ 
lightful  reminiscences  of  the  past,  the  ship  was  put 
on  her  course  for  San  Francisco.  She  stopped  at 
Acapulco  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  the  Bishop 
visited  that  old  Spanish  town.  It  was  the  last 
land  on  which  his  feet  trod. 

The  next  day  the  vessel  was  speeding  north¬ 
ward,  and  being  the  second  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
he  held  service  as  usual,  and  preached  from  the 
gospel,  for  the  day,  the  Parable  of  the  Great  Sup¬ 
per.  It  was  his  last  service — his  last  sermon. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  he  dictated,  as  was  his 
habit,  the  sermon  which  he  had  preached  the  day 
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before, — read  and  passed  the  day  in  his  ordinary 
manner,  not  seeming  more  languid  than  the  long- 
continued  heat  might  account  for. 

About  io  o’clock  at  night  the  first  symptom  of 
his  sickness  showed  itself — but  there  was  nothing 
alarming,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  but  the  natural 
result  ol  the  change  of  climate.  It  was  not  until 
Thursday  that  his  disease  assumed  a  dangerous 
aspect;  still,  however,  there  was  much  reason  for 

The  ship  reached  San  Francisco  on  Saturday, 
the  i st  of  July,  but  he  was  too  ill  to  leave  his 
cabin,  and  a  physician  from  the  city  was  called  in, 
whose  skill,  however,  was  baffled  by  reason  of  the 
various  forms  which  the  disease  assumed.  Re¬ 
viving  from  his  partial  insensibility  on  Sunday,  he 
desired  the  prayer  for  the  Beginning  of  Recovery 
to  be  read,  and  also  the  103d  Psalm,  “Praise  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,”  &c. 
it  was  the  last  lighting  up  of  the  flame  of  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  the  cloud  again  gathered  over  him, 
and  the  physician  for  the  first  time  pronounced 
the  disease  to  be  the  malignant  Panama  Fever. 
The  only  sign  of  life  on  Monday  was  his  heavy 
breathing,  growing  slower  and  slower,  until  10 
o’clock,  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  July,  he 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  state-room  which  had 
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been  to  him  so  long  his  floating  home.  The 
birth-day  of  freedom  to  the  Nation  was  the  birth¬ 
day  of  freedom  to  his  soul,  when  delivered  from 
the  burden  of  the  flesh  it  entered  into  joy  and 
felicity. 

Never  had  the  booming  guns — the  clanging 
bells — the  streaming  flags — the  exulting  cheers, 
and  the  various  tokens  of  a  nation’s  gladness,  at 
the  return  of  Independence  Day,  been  so  loud — so 
full — so  expressive — so  universal — as  on  that  Fourth 
of  July.  But  the  almost  unconscious  breather 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Colorado — at  anchor  within 
the  golden  gate — heard  them  not.  One  by  one 
the  fetters  that  had  bound  his  soul  to  earth  were 
being  silently  stricken  off  that  his  enfranchised 
spirit  might  go  free,  and  before  the  noon  of  that 
glorious  day,  the  freed  soul  of  our  sainted  Bishop 
passed  up  from  the  “  golden  gate  of  the  west  ”  to 
the  “  golden  gate  of  the  celestial  city,”  and  was 
hidden  from  our  sight. 

The  clergy  of  San  Francisco  had  anxiously 
anticipated  his  arrival,  and  hastened  on  board  to 
welcome  him  to  California.  Great  was  their  con¬ 
sternation  when  they  found  him  speechless,  pulse¬ 
less,  dying.  Their  joy  was  turned  into  sorrow, 
and  at  once  they  became  to  him  a  band  of  minis¬ 
tering  sons,  proffering  every  service  which  rever¬ 
ence  and  affection  could  bestow. 
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The  precious  remains  were  piously  cared  for  by 
the  clergy  and  friends  there,  with  a  thoughtful 
attention  and  tender  solicitude  touchingly  beau¬ 
tiful.  Alter  lying  awhile  on  the  table  of  the  great 
saloon  in  which  he  had  so  often  ministered  and 
preached,  his  corpse  was  borne  to  the  shore — car¬ 
ried  in  procession  to  Grace  Cathedral,  and  there  it 
was  reverently  laid  and  watched  amidst  appropriate 
religious  services. 

When  the  return  vessel  was  ready  to  sail,  the 
clergy  took  up  their  consecrated  burden  and  bore 
him  silently  to  the  ship,  sending  with  him  not 
only  messages  of  sympathy  and  love  to  his 
mourning  Diocese,  but  a  deputation  of  the  Diocese 
of  California  was  specially  selected  to  attend  his 
remains,  take  charge  of  their  transportation,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Churchmen  of  California  acted  with  a  noble, 
generous,  and  filial  regard,  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  Their  tribute  to  his  memory 
was  just  and  powerful ;  and  we  feel  that  our  hearts 
have  been  very  closely  drawn  to  that  distant  Dio¬ 
cese  through  the  attracting  and  cementing  power 
of  a  great  and  common  sorrow.  Our  prayer  is 
that  God  may  reward  them  for  their  care  of  our 
departed  Bishop,  and  that  the  trust  which  they  so 
sacredly  undertook  and  so  faithfully  executed,  may, 
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like  the  alms  of  the  Centurion,  come  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God,  and  draw  down  on  their 
own  souls,  through  the  intercession  of  Christ  and 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  abundant  bless¬ 
ings  of  Almighty  grace. 

The  electric  message  that  told  us  that  our 
Bishop  was  dead  was  one  that  startled  the  Diocese. 
Just  before,  in  a  letter  written  to  me  from  Panama, 
he  had  stated  that  he  was  better — had  been  greatly 
benefited  by  his  voyage,  and  was  looking  forward 
to  his  speedy  return.  When,  suddenly,  all  hope 
was  put  out,  and  the  sad  fact  that  he  had  been 
nearly  two  weeks  dead,  was  forced  into  our  unwil¬ 
ling  minds.  The  Diocese  had  scarcely  put  off 
from  its  churches  the  weeds  of  mourning  for  our 
lamented  President,  when  they  were  again  draped 
with  the  emblem  of  grief  for  its  departed  Bishop. 
How  his  body  was  received  here — how  the  Dio¬ 
cese  took  him  all  lifeless  as  he  was,  to  their  very 
hearts,  wrung  with  sorrow — how,  amidst  hymn 
and  prayer  and  exhortation  and  dirge,  we  bore  him 
to  his  last  resting-place — how  the  long  procession 
wound  around  the  hill-side  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  how,  as  the  last  fingerings  of  daylight 
faded  into  night,  we  committed  “  earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,”  amidst  a  stillness 
oppressive  with  sorrow,  and  broken  only  by  sobs 
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and  the  falteringly  uttered  service  for  the  dead — 
and  how  we  left  him  at  nightfall  in  his  new-made 
grave,  alone  with  God,  and  returned  sad,  chas¬ 
tened,  subdued,  bereaved  of  a  father  in  God,  you 
all  know,  and  need  not  that  I  should  recite  it 
again.  No  Diocese  could  pay  a  nobler  tribute  to 
its  dead  bishop  than  was  paid  by  this  to  Bishop 
Potter.  Where  his  sons  in  the  flesh  and  his  sons 
in  the  Church  placed  him  in  the  sleep  of  death, 
the  angels  of  the  Resurrection  will  awaken  him  ; 
and  that  which  was  sown  in  corruption  shall  rise 
in  incorruption  ;  that  which  was  sown  in  weakness 
shall  rise  in  power;  that  which  was  sown  a  natural 
body  shall  rise  a  spiritual  body,  and  ascend  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air  ;  so  shall  our  beloved  Bishop 
be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

In  the  hurried  sketch  which  I  have  given  of  the 
Bishop’s  life,  I  have  not  paused  to  analyse  his 
character  or  classify  its  several  traits.  Yet  it  is 
necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  him  that  we 
should  gather  up  into  distinct  compartments  his 
several  characteristics  and  labours,  and  thus  obtain 
a  more  clear  as  well  as  compact  understanding  of 
the  man  and  his  work. 

As  an  Educationist,  Bishop  Potter  held  a  com¬ 
manding  position.  I  refer  not  merely  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  twenty  years  of  the  very  pith  of 
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his  life  was  passed  as  a  tutor  and  professor  in  col¬ 
lege,  where  he  was  enabled  to  aid  in  moulding  hun¬ 
dreds  of  minds,  and  by  which  his  influence  through 
his  pupils  is  still  felt  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
State ;  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  efforts  which 
he  made  in  early  manhood  to  elevate  the  common 
school  system  of  the  land,  and  to  awaken  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  consideration  of  their  duty  to  provide 
sound  and  liberal  education  for  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  of 
Geneseo,  he  prepared  in  conjunction  with  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  man,  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  a  book 
entitled  “  The  School  and  the  Schoolmaster.”  He 
writing  the  first  part  of  the  book  on  the  School. 
This  book  was  regarded  with  such  favor  that 
thirteen  thousand  of  them  were  distributed  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  five  thousand  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts — in  each  State  copies  were 
sent  to  every  school  teacher  of  the  common  and 
larger  schools.  Thousands  of  copies  were  also  cir¬ 
culated  in  the  other  States,  and  the  effect  of  this  one 
volume  was  most  marked,  in  toning  up  the  public 
mind  to  a  higher  key  of  duty,  and  in  magnifying 
the  importance  of  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster 
in  a  republican  Government. 

In  addition  to  this  work  he  prepared  several 
other  volumes  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects. 
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“  Science  Applied  to  the  Arts,”  a  work  full  of 
admirable  illustrations  and  suggestions.  A  volume 
on  Political  Economy.  He  edited  also  Professor 
Lieber’s  work  entitled  “  Labor  and  Property,”  and 
several  other  smaller  books,  but  all  of  practical 
value  and  ot  great  influence  in  moulding  and 
advancing  the  educational  standard  of  the  country. 
He  thoroughly  comprehended  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  devising  and  carrying  out  a  wise  system  of 
common  schools  as  the  basis  of  the  intellectual 
growth  and  culture  of  the  whole  American  mind. 

Though  himself  a  well-drilled  classical  student 
and  well-versed  in  Belles-Lettres  studies,  yet  he  felt 
that  our  youth  in  this  land  of  wrestling  activities 
and  marvellous  developments  required  an  educa¬ 
tion  more  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
times  and  the  country  ;  that  they  needed  training, 
theoretical  and  practical,  in  the  physical  sciences ; 
and  that  they  should  be  taught  to  handle  and  wield 
the  powers  of  nature  through  a  knowledge  of 
nature’s  laws,  and  be  ready  to  urge  forward  the 
mineral,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial 
developments,  which  were  cropping  out  all 
around  us. 

His  views  on  all  educational  subjects  were  broad, 
well-weighed,  boldly  uttered,  and  firmly  main¬ 
tained.  He  set  in  motion  other  minds  and  gave 
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birth  to  wide  schemes,  which  are  yet  operative  for 
good.  His  position  as  Vice  President  of  Union 
College ;  his  writings,  so  thorough  and  compre¬ 
hensive ;  his  personal  influence  so  weighty;  and 
his  large  and  strongly  put  views,  made  him  one  of 
the  recognized  leaders  in  every  educational  move¬ 
ment. 

As  a  Parochial  Minister,  Bishop  Potter  was 
known  to  the  public  only  during  his  Rectorship 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Boston,  a  period  of  less  than  five 
years.  They  were  five  years  of  hard,  valuable, 
effective  work.  In  that  time,  a  parish  which, 
when  he  took  it,  was  almost  like  a  dismantled 
and  half  water-logged  ship  ready  to  sink,  became 
under  his  command,  righted  and  refitted ;  and  when 
he  resigned  it,  having  made  himself  ill  by  his 
labours,  it  was  all  trim  and  staunch,  and  peacefully 
sailing  on  a  peaceful  sea.  Bishop  Griswold  thus 
alludes,  in  his  Annual  Address,  1831,  to  his  work 
in  St.  Paul’s  :  “  The  loss  or  calamitous  event  the 
most  to  be  lamented,  and  by  all  of  us  the  most 
severely  felt,  is  the  removal  of  our  highly  respected 
brother,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  and  his  resignation 
of  the  rectorship  of  St.  Pauls’,  Boston.  How 
greatly  he  is  respected  by  all  and  how  much  be¬ 
loved  I  need  not  mention  to  those  who  hear  me.” 
His  experience  as  a  Parish  minister  in  St.  Paul’s 
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was  an  important  part  of  his  education  for  the 
Episcopate.  He  would  not  have  been  qualified 
for  this  work  without  it.  No  man  can  be  a  true 
Bishop  over  Pastors  who  has  not  himself  been  the 
pastor  of  a  fiock,  mingling  with  the  people  in 
their  every  day  life,  and  varied  household  and 
domestic  experiences,  and  probing  and  prescribing 
for,  like  a  spiritual  physician,  the  moral  necessities 
of  the  sin-sick  and  afflicted  of  his  congregation. 
He  needs  the  discipline  and  the  whole  practical 
teaching  of  this  under-shepherd  life,  that  he  may 
know  how  to  sympathize  with  the  people  in  their 
relation  to  the  clergy,  and  with  the  clergy  in  the 
trials  and  pleasures  of  parochial  care.  When  he 
had  learned  this  lesson,  so  needed  for  his  after¬ 
work  in  a  distant  field,  God  sent  him  back  to  his 
college,  that  there,  as  in  an  arsenal,  he  might  fur¬ 
nish  his  mind  with  still  further  weapons,  offensive 
and  defensive ;  and  equip  himself  for  the  great 
fight  of  faith  against  science — falsely  so-called  ; 
against  profane  and  vain  babblings ;  against  un¬ 
godly  philosophy  ;  against  mis-called  liberalism  ; 
against  all  the  lying  vanities  of  the  day,  which  so 
thickly  assail  the  Church  of  God,  and  which  he 
opposed  with  such  resolute  soldiership  and  skill. 

As  a  Legislator  in  the  Church  he  was  ever  re¬ 
garded  as  wise  and  progressive.  Before  his  elec- 
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tion  as  Bishop  he  sat  but  in  one  General  Conven¬ 
tion,  that  which  assembled  in  Philadelphia  in 
1829,  when  he  represented  in  part  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts.  In  the  Massachusetts  Conventions 
he  took  a  prominent  part.  In  the  New  York 
Conventions  his  views  were  always  such  as  to 
command  respect,  and  shape  opinion.  In  the 
Board  of  Missions  he  was  an  elected  member  for 
several  years,  and  worked  in  it  with  ardent  zeal. 
When  he  entered  the  House  of  Bishops  his  com¬ 
manding  mind  was  at  once  felt ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  no  one  member  of  that  House 
exercised  a  wider  or  a  more  beneficial  influence 
in  its  legislation  than  he.  He  took  in  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  every  subject  brought  before  the  House, 
and  he  acted  with  a  high  sense  of  duty,  fearless  i'n 
what  he  considered  right,  and  powerful  in  the 
advocacy  of  measures  tending  to  the  growth, 
peace,  and  purity  of  the  Church.  He  seemed  to 
see  the  drift  and  bearings  of  any  subject  of  legisla¬ 
tion  almost  by  intuition  ;  he  was  far-sighted  as  to 
observing  consequences,  and  hence  he  was  prompt 
and  sagacious;  manly  elements  that  always  give 
weight  in  deliberative  bodies,  and  which  made 
him  a  ruling  mind  in  the  House  of  Bishops. 
Had  he  been  in  the  halls  of  civil  legislation  he 
would  have  stood  among  the  foremost  there,  for 
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the  qualities  of  mind  which  gave  him  prominence 
in  the  Church  councils,  would  have  made  him  a 
Prince,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  Senate. 

H  is  Church  legislation  was  broad,  not  restricted 
to  his  own  Diocese,  or  the  present  time,  or  the 
emergency  that  gave  birth  to  special  canons.  He 
was  an  ecclesiastical  statesman  :  a  man  who  rose 
above  his  localities,  his  prejudices,  his  age;  and, 
casting  a  bold  out-look  into  the  future,  sought  to 
control  that  future  through  present  legislation,  and 
to  lift  that  legislation  high  above  party  tactics  and 
out-cropping  exigencies,  and  place  it  on  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  great  principles  of  liturgical  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  law.  Particularly  was  this  breadth  of  view 
displayed  in  the  discussions  of  the  so-called  “  Me¬ 
morial  Movement”  of  1853.  He  gave  to  that 
subject  deep  thought,  and  great  research.  He 
studied  it  in  its  several  bearings,  and  then  took  his 
position  firmly  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  church 
expansiveness.  In  the  paper  which  he  submitted 
to  the  Commission  of  Bishops,  he  placed  himself 
on  ground  which  I  yet  believe  the  Church  must 
occupy  if  it  would  do  its  full  duty,  and  bring  to 
bear  all  its  capabilities  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  in  this  land,  and  in  this  age.  He  took  a 
more  prominent  part  in  this  Memorial  movement 
than  any  other  Bishop.  He  edited  the  volume  of 
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papers  which  it  called  out  from  various  sources ; 
he  stood  up  as  its  champion — not  the  champion  of 
everything  which  the  Memorial  asked  for  or  sug¬ 
gested — but  for  that  wise  liberty,  which  is  com¬ 
patible  with  law ;  and  that  comprehensiveness 
which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  unity  amidst  diver¬ 
sity — a  central  heart,  but  a  body  of  many  mem¬ 
bers,  many  organs,  many  functions,  but  all  obey¬ 
ing  the  one  will,  and  nourished  by  the  one  blood. 
He  was  no  broad  Churchman  in  a  sense  that 
would  cast  down  all  walls  of  partition,  and  let 
the  Church  lie  unenclosed  like  an  open  common 
as  to  ministry  and  worship.  He  was  no  broad 
Churchman  as  to  articles  of  faith,  making  it  only 
necessary  to  hold  to  the  church  catholic  by  the  liga¬ 
ment  of  a  single  creed,  and  ready  to  receive  all 
who  can  adopt  that  creed,  ignoring  alike  doctrine 
and  discipline,  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  the 
Code  of  Canons : — but  he  was  a  broad  Churchman 
in  his  desire  to  make  our  Liturgy  more  flexible,  so 
that  it  could  be  adapted  to  all  classes  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men — in  his  aim  to  take  away  certain  bars 
and  hindrances  which  have  deterred  many  really 
noble  men  from  entering  our  ministry;  in  his  seek¬ 
ing  to  bring  out  the  working  power  of  the  Church 
and  apply  it  directly  and  practically  to  the  people — 
in  his  wish  to  make  the  Church  leaven  the  popu- 
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lar  mass — guide  the  popular  mind — lift  up  the  low 
and  the  outcast,  and  subsidize  all  proper  agencies, 
and  wield  all  proper  instrumentalities  to  do  Christ’s 
work  on  earth.  In  this  sense,  he  was  a  broad 
Churchman,  as  broad,  as  the  commission  given  to 
him  by  his  divine  Master — “Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature” — • 
as  broad,  as  the  liturgy  of  his  Prayer  Book,  which 
is  “  Common  prayer,”  compassing  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men — as  broad,  as  the  eucharistic  invita¬ 
tion,  which  invitee  all  who  truly  repent  and  are 
in  neighborly  charity,  to  draw  near  in  faith — as 
broad,  as  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  would 
make  it  in  his  intercessory  prayer  when  he  pleads 
— “  That  they  all  may  be  one.” 

This  was  his  broad  Churchmanship — a  Church- 
manship  that  dealt  not  with  questions  of  anise  and 
mint  and  cummin,  concerning  the  letter  of  a  rubric, 
or  the  postures  in  the  ritual,  or  the  tapestry  of  the 
chancel;  but  that  grasped  the  very  life'  issues  of 
the  Church — its  duty  to  surrounding  denominations 
of  Christians — its  duty  to  surrounding  ignorance, 
want,  crime  and  sickness — its  duty  to  blatant  infi¬ 
delity,  and  priestly  neology,  and  boastful  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  Charlatan  science — that  whole  circum¬ 
ference  of  duty  which,  springing  from  the  Cross  on 
which  the  Church  was  born,  sweeps  upward  to 
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the  throne  of  God,  downward  to  the  lowest  of  the 
human  race,  outward  to  the  verge  of  time,  and 
returns  again  to  the  point  from  which  it  started, 
the  heart  of  the  Crucified.  Those  Memorial 
Papers  are  seed  thoughts  that  will  yet  bear  much 
and  wholesome  fruit ;  but  it  must  be  by  no  hot¬ 
house  culture,  but  by  the  natural  growth  of  the 
inherent  truth  of  those  propositions  which  time 
and  experience  will  show  to  be  the  absolute 
necessities  of  the  Church. 

As  a  Philosopher  it  can  be  safely  said,  that  few 
men  had  studied  more  than  he  the  theory,  his¬ 
tory,  definitions  and  criticism  of  the  great  schools 
of  philosophy.  There  was  scarcely  a  leading  dog¬ 
ma  in  the  Oriental,  Greek,  Scholastic,  German, 
French,  Scotch  or  English  philosophy,  from  the 
academic  school  of  Plato  down  to  the  school  of 
Kant,  and  Hegel,  and  Hamilton,  which  he  had 
not  mastered.  Yet  he  enrolled  himself  as  the 
disciple  of  no  one  master.  His  mind  was  so  well 
ballasted  with  common  sense  that  he  was  emi¬ 
nently  eclectic  and  discriminating ;  seeking  the 
good  and  the  true  wherever  it  could  be  found, 
irrespective  of  names,  nations  or  schools.  “  Philoso¬ 
phers,”  said  Lord  Bacon  “may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  empirics  and  the  dogmatists.  The 
empiric,  like  the  ant,  is  content  to  amass  and  then 
consume  his  provisions.  The  dogmatic,  like  the 
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spider,  spins  webs,  the  materials  of  which  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  his  own  substance,  admirable  for  the 
delicacy  of  their  workmanship,  but  without  so¬ 
lidity  or  use.  Idre  hee  keeps  a  middle  course; 
she  draws  her  matter  from  dowers  and  gardens, 
then  by  art  peculiar  to  her,  she  labors  and  digests 
it ;  true  philosophy,”  he  adds,  “  does  something 
like  this.”  Such  was  Bishop  Potter  as  a  philoso¬ 
pher;  a  gatherer  from  many  sources;  a  storer  up 
of  his  wide  culled  treasures;  and  a  practical  user  of 
the  materials  which  he  stored. 

As  a  Philosopher,  he  would  have  been  known 
with  a  European  reputation  had  he  published  but 
one  of  the  unfinished  volumes  which  lie  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  library.  I  refer  to  his  “Lowell 
Institute”  Lectures.  By  the  endowment  of  Mr. 
Lowell,  of  Boston,  an  Institute  was  founded,  one 
of  the  objects  of  which  was,  the  delivery  of  lectures 
on  moral  and  religious  subjects  of  general  interest, 
by  clergymen  and  others  of  various  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  and  theological  views.  To  a  certain  extent 
these  resembled  the  “Boyle,”  the  “Hulsean,”  and 
the  “  Bampton”  Lectures  in  England,  and  were 
designed  to  furnish  a  body  of  valuable  discourses 
on  all  the  leading  topics  of  natural  religion  and 
apologetics.  Before  his  election  to  the  Episcopate, 
Bishop  Potter  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Lowell  to 
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deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Institute  on 
Natural  Theology.  The  first  series  of  his  lec¬ 
tures,  which  unfolded  to  some  extent  the  Pschyco- 
logical  argument  to  illustrate  the  being  and  char¬ 
acter  of  God,  and  which  consisted  of  twelve 
lectures,  was  delivered  in  Boston  in  the  winter  of 
1845.  This  was  before  his  consecration.  The 
winter  after  that,  he  delivered  a  second  series  of 
twelve  lectures,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  philosophy  of  man,  in  exploring  the  re¬ 
ligious  character,  condition  and  prospects  of  man 
himself.  Other  series  of  a  kindred  character  were 
delivered  in  the  winters  of  ’47,  ’48,  and  ’49,  and 
the  last  and  sixtieth  lecture  of  the  whole  course, 
was  pronounced  in  February,  1853,  ending  with 
the  noble  theme,  “  The  Bible  as  the  refining,  ele¬ 
vating  and  improving  instrument  of  humanity.” 
These  lectures,  judged  of  by  the  mere  rough  notes 
which  I  have  read,  prove  Bishop  Potter  to  have 
been  a  Christian  philosopher  of  the  highest  order. 
They  showed  that  he  had  studied  deeply  the  phy¬ 
siology  and  pschycology  of  man,  and  that  he  com¬ 
prehended  the  varying  forms  of  philosophy,  and 
the  profound  ethics  of  the  old  masters  of  that 
science.  They  evinced  his  boldness  and  his  ability 
in  grappling  with  the  great  questions  which  grew 
out  of  man’s  relation  to  God,  to  man,  and  to  a 
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fallen  world.  The  lectures  were  full  of  thoroughly 
dignified  thought,  calm  and  logical  reasoning,  ex¬ 
pressed  with  almost  aphoristic  terseness,  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  most  apt  and  forcible  illustrations, 
and  rose  at  times  to  a  degree  of  eloquence,  which, 
even  as  read  in  the  printed  pages  of  a  newspaper 
report,  makes  the  mind  glow  and  tingle  with  de- 
light. 

These  sixty  lectures,  ranking  in  the  public 
mind  as  among  the  best,  of  the  many  good  ones 
which  that  Institute  has  called  forth  ;  were  de¬ 
livered  without  any  written  page,  and  only  occa¬ 
sionally  did  he  use  brief  notes  to  guide  his  course. 

The  bony  structure  of  each  lecture  was  care¬ 
fully  prepared  and  scrupulously  articulated,  bone 
to  bone,  and  joint  to  joint ;  but  the  integument 
of  the  lecture,  the  clothing  of  this  skeleton, 
thought  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  language,  was 
done  under  the  inspiration  of  the  hour,  and  was, 
as  all  testify,  a  marvel  of  extemporaneous  power 
and  effectiveness.  They  were  carefully  written 
out  immediately  after  their  delivery,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  prepared  for  the  press.  Should 
they  be  published,  even  though  they  lack  his 
finishing  touch,  they  will  be  a  rich  contribution 
to  natural  theology  in  some  of  its  most  abstruse 
aspects,  and  in  some  of  its  boldest  conceptions. 
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The  same  comprehension  of  the  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  philosophy  which  are  at  work  on  the 
Continent,  in  England,  and  in  this  country,  marked 
his  introduction  to  the  course  of  “Philadelphia 
Lectures,”  which  he  edited  in  1855.  That  intro¬ 
duction  shqws  a  mind  drilled  to  severe  and  exact 
thought,  able  to  grasp  the  abstruse  problems  of 
metaphysics;  and  skilful  enough  to  dissect  them, 
lay  bare  their  defects,  and  separate  the  true  from 
the  false  in  science,  in  philosophy  and  in  religion. 

As  a  Philanthropist,  he  had  broad,  deep  and 
well  defined  views.  Early  in  life  he  took  hold 
of  the  temperance  movement,  and  threw  the 
weight  of  his  example  and  writing  into  the  effort 
to  overcome  the  far-spreading  evils  of  intemper¬ 
ance;  and  these  principles  he  maintained  through 
life.  Few  men  have  dealt  sturdier  blows  against 
the  social  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  than  did 
Bishop  Potter  in  his  lectures  on  the  “  Drinking 
Usages  of  Society.” 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  relief  of  the 
sick,  the  poor,  the  infirm,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
aid  by  his  counsel  and  efforts.  He  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  officer  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb ;  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  in  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society.  He  was  President  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ; 
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President  of  that  most  admirable  “Asylum  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children.”  He  took  an  early  and 
active  interest  in  the  colored  race,  and  wherever  his 
hand  could  lend  help,  or  his  mind  give  counsel  in 
the  great  charities  of  the  land,  he  freely  gave  both 
with  most  effective  power.  His  large  mind  had 
devised  large  plans  for  Christian  and  churchly 
effort.  He  fully  appreciated  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  Church  into  contact  with  all  forms 
of  misery,  and  all  classes  of  the  people,  as  the  only 
real  healer  and  soother  of  human  woes  and  sor¬ 
rows.  He  felt  the  force  of  the  position  which 
every  reflecting  man  must  take,  that  it  is  by  and 
through  the  Church,  and  not  by  the  unbaptized 
and  creedless  instrumentality  of  mere  earth-born 
philosophy,  that  true  and  lasting  relief  must  come. 

His  idea  was,  that  all  the  needed  agencies  for 
the  relief  or  mitigation  of  human  suffering,  should 
go  forth  from  the  Church,  should  be  administered 
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by  the  Church,  and  should  thus  redound  to  the 
praise  of  the  Church’s  glorious  Head.  This  is 
sound  Bible  truth,  and  the  Church  has  not  begun 
to  comprehend  the  full  measure  of  her  duty  until 
she  plants  not  merely  churches  and  schools,  but 
hospitals,  asylums,  refuges,  homes,  until  she  meets 
the  laborer,  the  mechanic,  the  soldier,  the  store¬ 
keeper,  the  degraded  poor  and  the  virtuous  poor. 


and  puts  her  loving  arms  around  each,  and  bring¬ 
ing  all  to  her  bosom,  makes  them  feel  the  palpi¬ 
tating  heart  of  Christ  beneath. 

How  much  he  did  to  infuse  this  spirit  into  the 
Church,  many  of  you  know,  but  you  do  not  know 
that  what  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish,  was  but 
a  tithe  of  what  he  aimed  to  do;  and  that  in  the 
foundation  of  institutions  already  laid,  he  has 
shown  us  by  example,  in  what  field  to  work,  and 
how  to  make  practical  and  individual,  what  too 
many  regard  as  the  mere  abstractions  of  religion. 

He  loved  his  race,  his  whole  race.  He  recog¬ 
nized  in  every  human  being  a  soul  for  whom 
Christ  died,  and  consequently  one  to  whom  the 
Church  should  minister ;  and  he  actively  co¬ 
operated  in  every  effort  for  the  lifting  up  of  the 
poor,  the  relief  of  the  suffering,  the  enlightening 
of  the  ignorant,  and  the  setting  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bound. 

As  a  Patriot  he  stood  in  a  foremost  position. 
When  the  fearful  civil  evils  of  the  land  culmi¬ 
nated  in  civil  war,  Bishop  Potter  took  strong 
ground  in  behalf  of  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  land,  and  upheld  them  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.  The  prayers  which  he  put  forth  during 
this  fiery  ordeal,  were  in  most  respects,  models  of 
blended  patriotism  and  religion.  His  efforts  in 
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behalf  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers  were 
not  limited  to  words,  but  extended  to  acts  of 
marked  influence  for  good.  He  loved  his  country 
with  his  whole  heart  fervently,  and  was  ready  to 
peril  all,  for  its  safety  and  perpetuity.  In  his  first 
address  to  the  Convention  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  civil  war  he  thus  earnestly  speaks:  “We 
assemble,  brethren,  at  a  time  of  portentous  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger.  The  dire  necessity  of  appealing 
to  arms  to  withstand  the  forcible  disintegration  of 
our  republic,  and  to  maintain  within  proper  limits 
the  supremacy  of  the  national  will,  seems  to  be 
laid  upon  us.  But  the  necessity  is  dreadful,  and, 
when  we  consider  the  character  of  many  men 
who  have  given  rise  to  it,  must  fill  every  pious 
and  reflecting  mind  with  grief  and  with  dismay. 
One  suspects  at  such  times  his  own  judgment,  and 
feels  called  upon  to  exercise  the  largest  charity 
towards  others.  It  is  a  time  which  must  try,  as 
by  fire,  our  faith  in  God  and  our  devotion  to  the 
public  weal,  our  love  for  those  whom  we  regard 
as  in  error,  our  readiness  to  endure  and  suffer  long. 
Let  us  pray  for  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  wanting 
in  none  of  the  characteristics  of  good  and  loyal 
citizens,  and  above  all  that  we  may  abound  in  the 
graces  of  patience,  meekness,  and  faith.  Let  us 
implore  in  behalf  of  all  who  are  in  civil  or  mili- 
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tary  authority  the  heavenly  wisdom  and  long- 
suffering  which  they  so  much  need.  Let  us 
deprecate  before  the  God  of  mercy  and  compassion 
the  horrors  of  war.  Let  us  guard  anxiously 
against  all  bitterness  and  wrath  and  anger  and 
revenge,  and  let  us  see  to  it  that  in  all  our  prayers 
and  efforts  we  keep  constantly  in  view  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Divine  glory,  the  good  of 
Christ’s  Church,  the  safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of 
all  the  people  of  these  United  States.” 

When  the  Proclamation  of  the  President  gave 
rise  to  the  class  of  Freedmen,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  see  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  emanci¬ 
pated  race  with  the  leavening  influences  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Church:  and  he  sought,  along  with 
food  for  the  body  and  food  for  the  mind,  to  send 
also  to  the  Freedmen  the  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven,  that  their  souls  might  be  made  free 
in  the  true  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

In  an  admirable  Thanksgiving  discourse,  de¬ 
livered  by  him  in  this  (St.  Luke’s)  Church  in  1848, 
he  laid  down  four  propositions  as  the  well-\yeighed 
and  deliberate  conviction  of  his  mind  upon  national 
affairs:  “  1st.  That  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
are  immediately  responsible  to  God.  2d.  That 
they  ought  to  look  with  increased  abhorrence  on 
war  and  all  its  accessories.  3d.  That  they  should 
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shun  alike  law  without  liberty,  and  liberty  without 
law;  and  4th.  That  they  should  ever  beware  of  a 
civilization,  however  refined,  which  is  not  en¬ 
lightened  and  animated  by  a  healthy  national  con¬ 
science,  or,  in  other  words,  which  is  not  founded 
on  the  immutable  rock  of  public  and  private 
morality.”  These  propositions  he  unfolded,  one 
by  one,  with  a  force  and  cogency  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  last  seventeen  years  has  only  ren¬ 
dered  more  truthful  and  important.  Had  we 
held  to  them  with  the  grappling  irons  of  a  firm 
trust  in  right  and  truth,  we  should  not  have  drifted 
into  the  maelstrom  of  civil  strife;  and  unless  we 
cling  to  them  afresh  with  a  sterner  grip  and  a 
steadier  faith,  we  shall  break  away  again  from  our 
moorings,  and  be  borne  on  the  rapids  of  popular 
turmoil  to  a  fate  which  we  would  not  forecast,  and 
from  which  we  cry,  “  Good  Lord  deliver  us.”  It 
was  in  the  utterance  of  sentiments  like  these,  and 
which  are  worthy  to  be  carved  on  the  lintels  of 
the  doors  of  our  halls  of  legislation,  that  he 
showed  that  he  blended  in  himself  the  breadth  of 
the  statesman,  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  and 
the  faith  of  the  Christian. 

Lastly,  he  stands  before  us  a  Bishop.  Twenty 
years  he  stood  thus  before  us,  and  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  guage  his  mind,  his  ability,  and  his 
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influence.  Twice  had  he  shunned  the  office  of  a 
Bishop,  when  the  providence  of  God,  speaking 
through  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  this  Dio¬ 
cese,  called  him  to  it,  and  he  obeyed  the  call. 
His  idea  of  the  office  and  work  of  a  Bishop  was 
very  high.  He  regarded  him  not  merely  as  an 
ecclesiastical  officer,  but  as  one  who,  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  opportunities  and  influence,  had  vast  means 
within,  and  around  him,  of  guiding  the  Church, 
shaping  great  institutions  of  charity  or  learning, 
moulding  the  clergy,  and  of  being  a  leader  of  the 
Israel  of  God  in  its  attacks  upon  the  strongholds 
of  sin,  Satan,  and  death.  Few  men  cared  less  for 
the  honors  of  the  Episcopate ;  few  used  the  office 
more  as  an  instrument  of  largest  good  ;  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  following  the  divine  law  of 
God  who  has  said,  “  Them  that  honor  me,  I  wrill 
honor,”  few  men  were  more  honored  in  their 
Episcopate,  not  by  his  own  Church  alone,  but  by 
all  denominations  of  Christians,  and  by  all  the 
good  and  intelligent  classes  of  the  State.  He 
made  no  show  of  power — it  rather  emanated  from 
him,  than  was  wielded  by  him.  In  disentangling 
complex  questions,  in  adjusting  parochial  and 
ministerial  differences,  in  settling  disputed  ques¬ 
tions  of  rubrics  and  ritual,  in  harmonizing  opposing 
classes,  in  drawing  out  what  was  in  men,  and  in 
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subsidizing  them  for  his  several  schemes  of  work 
and  agencies  of  usefulness  he  was  pre-eminent:  and 
in  all  he  displayed  a  quiet  but  effective  power,  (the 
more  effective  because  quiet,)  which  enabled  him 
to  administer  this  Diocese,  in  periods  of  great 
Church  excitement  and  of  political  excitement,  in 
times  of  pecuniary  depression,  and  in  times  of  pros¬ 
perity;  with  a  wisdom,  which  has  been  endorsed 
by  glorious  results,  and  with  a  blandness,  which  has 
left  no  room  for  harshness  of  discipline,  while  yet 
discipline  was  maintained,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Church  upheld. 

The  sermon  which  he  preached  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Whitehouse, 
entitled  “  The  Christian  Bishop,”  truly  deline¬ 
ates  his  conception  of  what  a  Bishop  should  be. 
A  faithful  preacher  of  the  Word,  and  a  minister 
of  Christ’s  sacraments;  a  man  whose  teachings 
are  enforced  by  his  life  and  example ;  a  careful 
exercise  of  the  power  of  ordination,  and  a  wary 
use  of  the  power  of  discipline  and  government. 
And  when,  as  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  those 
duties  which  pertain  to  the  Episcopate  in  our  own 
land  and  time,  he  showed  in  strong  and  graphic 
words  that  the  Bishop  for  this  age  and  this  country 
should  be  earnest-minded,  sober-minded,  large- 
minded,  large-hearted;  we  see  looming  up  before 


us  our  own  departed  Diocesan,  full  of  earnest  zeal, 
acting  under  a  poised  and  regulated  mind,  grasping 
the  great  thoughts  and  problems  of  the  day,  and 
ever  putting  forth  active  and  expansive  sympathies 
that  ramified  into  every  part  of  his  Diocese.  In 
that  sermon  he  quotes  a  declaration  of  the  eminent 
Prussian  Counsellor,  Dinter,  who,  on  being  ap¬ 
pointed  Minister  of  Education  for  the  people,  said  : 
“  I  promised  God  that  I  would  look  upon  every 
Prussian  child  as  a  being  who  could  complain  of 
me  before  God,  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the 
best  education  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  which  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  provide.”  Noble  purpose, 
exclaims  the  Bishop,  and  is  it  not  one  that  well 
becomes  each  one  of  us  to  form  who  would  glorify 
God  by  improving  man’s  estate.  He  who  goes 
forth  to  rule  and  guide  the  flock  of  Christ  should 
he  not  say,  “  I  will  hold  myself  accountable  for  all 
of  sorrow  and  evil  which  I  am  not  honestly  and 
heartily  endeavoring  to  remove ;  my  duty  is 
bounded  by  my  ability.”  In  one  word,  he  adds, 
“  let  me  resolve,  like  Dinter,  that  I  will  regard 
every  human  being,  old  and  young,  gentle  and 
simple,  who  may  be  reached  and  benefited  by  my 
prayers  and  exertions,  as  one  who  can  complain  of 
me  before  God  if  I  have  not  done  him  good  at 
every  opportunity  and  by  every  means.”  This 
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was  the  lofty  measure  of  duty  which  he  strove  to 
fill ;  this  the  mark,  of  his  high  calling  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Bishop,  towards  which  he  pressed. 

The  result  of  such  forth-puttings  of  intellectual 
and  moral  power,  through  the  pulpit,  through 
the  press,  officially  and  unofficially,  were  signal 
evidences  that  God  was  working  in  and  by  him, 
and  that  he  was  a  noble  steward  in  one  of  the 
noblest  stewardships  ever  committed  to  man. 

Of  the  sacred  inner  life  of  the  Bishop  it  does  not 
become  me  to  speak  ;  it  is  a  solemn  secret  between 
each  soul  and  God.  I  can  and  will  say,  however, 
that  his  piety  was  deep  and  true.  It  was  not  a 
glossy  veneer  to  hide  unsightly  material,  but  it 
interpenetrated  his  whole  life,  and  mingled  itself 
as  a  governing  element  in  his  private,  social,  and 
official  duties.  He  was  a  Christian  on  principle, 
and  of  principle.  Ever  seeking  to  advance  the 
glory  of  God,  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  men.  Devout,  without  ostentation;  and 
earnest,  without  enthusiasm;  he  pursued  a  godly  and 
consistent  walk,  a  walk  which  those  who  lived 
near  him  knew  to  be  one  of  self-renunciation, 
self-distrust,  deep  humility,  and  of  true  and 
daily  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His  natural  reserve,  and  almost 
rigidity  of  character  made  his  piety  appear  to  the 
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distant  beholder  somewhat  austere,  and  cold,  lack¬ 
ing  in  softness  and  sunniness  and  winningness,  but 
during  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  this  reserve  began 
to  disappear,  and  give  place  to  a  more  sympathetic 
manifestation  of  personal  religion. 

There  was  a  very  marked  and  gradually  deepen¬ 
ing  mellowness  in  his  views  and  feelings.  His 
mind  dwelt  less  on  the  doctrinal  than  on  the  prac¬ 
tical.  His  heart  was  no  longer  held  in  reserve, 
like  a  fountain  sealed,  but  began  to  overflow ;  his 
personal  interest  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  his  Saviour 
and  his  only  hope,  became  stronger,  and  was  more 
freely  expressed ;  and  as  Christ  rose  higher  and 
higher  in  his  heart,  he  became  humbler,  more 
child-like,  prayerful,  patient,  ready  to  do  or  suffer 
God’s  will.  The  last  few  years — wherein  God’s 
hand  was  laid  upon  him  in  such  sore  personal  and 
domestic  affliction,  were  to  him  spiritually  pre¬ 
cious — they  were  ripening  years  for  heaven — they 
were  sanctifying  years  of  grace ;  and  laid  aside 
partly  from  his  work  in  the  Church  below,  he  was 
by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  being  prepared 
thereby  for  the  higher  and  eternal  ministry  which 
he  was  soon  to  be  called  to  exercise,  when  he 
should  be  made  a  king  and  a  priest  unto  God. 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  sketch  of  my  revered  and 
honored  predecessor.  It  has  been  prepared  under 
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circumstances  of  unusual  distraction  of  mind,  and 
in  a  manner  which  leaves  me  with  a  fear  that  I 
have  dwarfed  rather  than  magnified  my  theme. 
Bishop  Potter  centered  in  himself  so  many  excel¬ 
lencies — sent  forth  from  himself  so  many  influ¬ 
ences — controlled  so  many  schemes,  and  wielded 
such  wide  power  over  minds  outside,  as  well  as 
inside,  the  Church;  that  it  is  impossible  to  group 
together  all  his  qualities,  or  fill  up  with  proper 
coloring  and  lineament,  the  full  rounded  form  of 
his  truly  great  character.  Hence  I  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  condense  into  brief  paragraphs,  views  and 
acts  which  deserve  each  a  separate  discourse,  and 
only  to  touch  upon  some  points,  where  we  could 
profitably  linger  for  hours.  The  painter  never  yet 
bodied  forth  on  the  canvass  the  full  ideal  which 
rose  before  the  eye  of  his  mind,  because  his  imagi¬ 
nation  could  picture  a  higher  excellence  than  his 
hand  could  execute;  and  I  feel  that  I  have  failed  to 
sketch  the  image  of  Bishop  Potter  as  his  noble 
character  rises  before  my  mind’s  eye,  as  one  of  the 
grand  productions  of  our  age,  our  Church,  our 
land. 

It  becomes  us  to  pay  him  a  profound  tribute  of 
reverence  and  affection.  The  Diocese  has  lost  a 
wise  and  learned  Bishop  ;  the  Church  has  lost  one 
whom  all  regarded  as  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
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Israel ;  the  cause  of  education  has  lost  a  sound 
supporter  and  counsellor ;  the  interests  of  philan¬ 
thropy  have  lost  a  large-hearted  and  sagacious 
leader ;  the  cause  of  freedom  has  lost  a  sturdy 
champion;  and  Christianity  has  lost  a  zealous  de¬ 
fender  of  the  faith  once  committed  to  the  saints. 

Yet,  though  the  earthly  life  of  Bishop  Potter  is 
ended,  he  still  lives.  He  lives  in  the  clergy  whom 
his  mind  has  moulded — lives  in  the  institutions 
which  he  founded — lives  in  the  books  which  he 
published — lives  in  the  philanthropies  which  he 
nurtured — lives  in  the  legislation  of  the  general 
Church  which  he  helped  to  fashion — lives  in  the 
Diocese  which  he  so  long  and  wisely  governed. 
This  life  dies  not  even  when  the  world  itself  dies; 
and  by  this  posthumous,  but  most  potential  life, 
he,  being  dead  will  speak  to  far  off  generations,  so 
that  his  true  character  in  all  its  ramifying  influen¬ 
ces,  in  all  its  subsidizing  of  agencies,  in  all  its  pro¬ 
ductive  results,  and  in  all  its  church  elevating  and 
God-glorifying  power;  will  not  be  fully  known, 
until  the  judgment  is  set,  and  the  books  shall  be 
opened  ;  and  when  the  recording  angel  shall  read 
the  sum  total  of  his  work,  there  will  be  heard,  we 
doubt  not,  another  voice,  saying,  “  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord!”  and  that  voice  will  be  the  voice  of  God. 


